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Executive 



Increased student access to higher education institutions has been associated with the recent proliferation 
of higher education opportunities throughout the world. Various countries have undertaken numerous 
initiatives to increase access, such as the Netherlands with its involvement in the Bologna Process and 
the United States with Achieve Inc.’s American Diploma Project and state-funded merit scholarships. 

In addition, some countries (e.g., South Africa and Ukraine) have promulgated legislation and policy 
documents aimed at enhancing and improving access and the transition of students from secondary 
schooling to higher education. The preamble to the 1998 UNESCO World Conference in Higher Education 
included calls for greater access. 1 



This paper focuses on how transitions within and between 
education systems affect access to higher education in four 
countries: the Netherlands, South Africa, Ukraine, and the 
United States. These four countries provide a diverse palette 
for demonstrating how issues surrounding access to higher 
education vary around the world. The United States and the 
Netherlands have well-established, progressive higher education 
systems, 2 while Ukraine and South Africa are in transition 
as a result of recent political changes. Diversity, wealth, and 
primary/secondary education vary among the countries as well. 
The paper explores three main themes: (1) the rationale for 
increasing access to higher education; (2) developments and 
pressures on the transition process from secondary to higher 
education; and (3) current policies that affect access to higher 
education and recommended solutions to increase access. 
Access is a twofold concept. The first aspect is access with 
participation , which means ensuring that students are granted 
entrance and acceptance at a higher education institution. 

This is represented differently in the four countries: 

• After the demise of apartheid in South Africa, the entire 
education system focused primarily on removing 
barriers and providing access to higher education for 
Black students, disadvantaged groups, and women. 



1 G. Michael, Higher Education in the Twenty-first Century Vision and Action, Paper presented 
at the UNESCO World Conference on Higher Education held in Paris, October 5-9, 1998. 

See: http://unesdoc.unesco.org/images/001 1/001 133/1 13346Eo.pdf]. 

2 The countries’ definitions of “higher education” may differ. The term “tertiary education” is used in 

the international context. 



• The Netherlands is a multicultural country that has 
historically distinguished between indigenous ( autochtonen ) 
and non-indigenous ( allochtonen ) people. Institutions 

of higher education have experienced a substantial 
increase in the number of non-indigenous students. 3 

• After a collapse of the USSR and years of reforms, Ukrainian 
educational system is still in transition. The changes led to 

a rise in the number of the new higher institutions, mostly 
private. As a result, the number of people who complete 
higher education has increased, but the employers criticize 
level of recent graduates’ qualification. There is still a 
visible disparity in access to quality education between 
urban and rural students. The number of people per 
thousand who complete higher education has increased 
by 31 percent in towns and by 69 percent in villages. 

• In the United States, access gaps often focus on 
racial/ethnic minorities. From 1984 to 2004, minority 
undergraduate enrollment in the United States increased 
by 146 percent, to a total of 4.7 million students. 

The second aspect is access with success. In addition to the 
need to provide entry to higher education, there is a need 
to monitor and enable student success. The four countries 
examined for this paper all have made efforts in this area. 



3 In the Netherlands, allochtoon refers to anyone whose parent or parents were not born in the country, 
while autochtoon refers to anyone, regardless of place of birth, whose parents are both Dutch. 
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• The Netherlands government has adopted the 
following goals: (1) decreasing allochtonen school 
dropout levels; (2) ensuring that by 2020, 50 percent 
of persons between the ages of 24 and 44 are highly 
educated; and (3) along with the rest of the European 
Union, achieving full employment by 2010. 

• Ukraine is increasing the number of state-supported places 
at higher education institutions from 51 percent to 60 
percent. A new admission system based on a standardized 
external testing is established. According to its goals and 
recent assessments, it successfully combats corruption 

in schools, supports access and improves transparency 
in admission to the higher education institutions. 

• In South Africa, the overall higher education graduation rate 
reached 69 percent in 2006 compared to 46 percent in 2000. 

• The United States is slowly turning its attention toward higher 
education accountability regarding both aspects of access. 
What types of students are admitted? What do institutions 
do with the students once they are admitted? What is 

their graduation rate? What is their job placement rate? 

Access in the four countries has been plagued by various 
problems that hinder progress and student success. For 
example, the Netherlands has a high proportion of dropouts 
of non-indigenous (allochtoon) students compared with 
indigenous students. Non-indigenous students have a 
tendency to choose vocational education rather than the 
more academic stream, and student counselors have been 
criticized for their failure to give proper career guidance to 
allochtoon students. In Ukraine, the status of higher education 
has decreased, so employers often require higher education 
degrees even for low-skill jobs, especially during a financial 
crisis. Besides unequal access to quality education in rural 
and urban areas, other ongoing barriers to education access 
include high levels of bribery and corruption, as well as 



language barriers resulting from the diversity of residents. In 
the United States, various pressures have made it hard for 
states to increase access for traditionally underrepresented 
groups, such as the children of illegal immigrants. 

A review of these four countries reveals that increasing access 
to higher education depends on the history of the country and 
its relative stage of development, its primary and secondary 
education system, the demographics and various opportunities 
offered to pupils, the legal framework, and the policy initiatives 
taken. Nonetheless, we can draw three general conclusions 
that may provide a framework for countries around the world: 

1 . As countries become more developed, access 
issues do not go away but rather change shape. 

2. Access to tertiary education depends to a great extent on the 
secondary school system; lapses in secondary education 
have repercussions on access to tertiary-level studies. 

3. Although access is typically identified as a national domain, 
the international domain must not be underestimated. 

Demographic developments in each country make it imperative 
to ensure that no citizen is left behind and that everyone is able 
to contribute to the economy and prosperity of the country. ^ 
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Introduction 

In recent years, access to higher education has become increasingly important. Improving access 
is generally seen as a good in itself, because it has the potential to improve people’s lives, national 
economies, and social stability. At the same time, the global demand for higher education is 
growing. Various factors play a part, including individual choices related to labor market incentives 
for having a degree, as well as public policies promoted by most national governments for 
increasing higher education participation rates. Social and political pressure exists for increasing 
participation in higher education for various groups (e.g., ethnic groups, persons with disabilities, 
and women), and the global economy means higher qualifications for the majority of jobs. 



Demographic factors also influence the call for increased 
access. Factors include changes in the age distribution of the 
population and in individual life cycles, international migration, 
and changes in the structure of higher education systems; 
for example, as higher education has exploded in size and 
as it faces financial shortfalls, it has become increasingly 
differentiated and hierarchical, both within and among countries. 

Increasing access to higher education is predicated on 
successful secondary education, so high school graduates 
can transition smoothly to the tertiary level. Policymakers must 
consider the key issues related to transitioning from secondary 
school to higher education. We can draw some general lessons 
from experiences worldwide, but different countries approach 
the issue of access differently because of unique pressures, 
education systems, and transitional opportunities for pupils. 

This paper covers four countries: the Netherlands, South 
Africa, Ukraine, and the United States. Together, they present 
a broad and varied view of the role transitions within an 
educational system play in access to higher education. 

• The Netherlands is a developed and rich country, where 
access to higher education is guaranteed to all at affordable 
prices. However, it is a small country and a founder of the 
European Community, where international pressures such 
as the Bologna Process 4 (which has had a visible effect on 
enrollment and time to graduation) are particularly important. 
Despite the promise of access to all, it is a multicultural 
society in which differences in opportunities and achievement 
between native and non-native Dutch are increasingly felt. 

• South Africa is unique in that it has emerged from decades 
of apartheid and faces the great challenge of ensuring racial 
equity while maintaining the positives of a system that features 
some of the world’s top universities. South Africa carries the 
responsibility of being the benchmark for other sub-Saharan 
nations, where access is mainly a problem of racial equity. 

4 The Bologna Process is the process of creating the European Higher Education Area (EHEA). 

It is based on cooperation among ministries, higher education institutions, students, and staff 
from 46 countries, with the participation of international organizations. 



• Ukraine has emerged from many years of a Communist 
regime. It is a participant in the Bologna Process but not 
a European Union (EU) member. Ukraine’s system is 
marked by an emphasis on social status and unequal 
access to higher education in rural and urban areas.. 

• The United States is a developed North American country 
with a hierarchical and merit-based system. It is the strongest 
magnet for foreign students because of the strength of its 
higher education system. However, a number of disparities 
within the system have led to gaps in access and persistence 
to a college degree. 

We will explore three main themes: (1) the rational for increasing 
access to higher education; (2) developments in and pressures 
on the transition process from secondary to higher education; 
and (3) current policies and recommended solutions. 

For this paper, we define access in two ways: access 
through participation and access with success. Access 
through participation is the policy of ensuring that students 
are able to enter and commence study at an institution of 
higher education. Access with success goes a step further, 
defining true access as completion of a degree or certificate 
program that prepares one for a vocation. In all four countries 
reviewed in this paper, both types of access are pursued. 

The relative emphasis on one type or the other varies 
according to the characteristics and history of each country. 

The paper is part of a series produced for the Global Policy 
Fellows Program, an initiative of the Institute for Higher 
Education Policy. The goal of the program is to bring 
together analysts from around the world who are interested 
in developing higher education policies that will affect the 
opportunity for and success in higher education. Other topics 
in this series include financing higher education institutions and 
students; the impact of higher education on workforce skills; 
and the trend toward privatization in higher education. 5 ^ 



5 For more information about the Global Policy Fellows Program, go to www.ihep.org/programs/ 
global-policy-fellows.cfm. 
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Rationale for 
Access to H 




aher Education 






The notion of access is popular and problematic. The popularity of the notion has a number of sources 
and dimensions, including the following: 



• Institutional survival, which revolves around the issue 
of numbers. 

• Extension of educational opportunity in terms of equity 
in relation to gender and other gaps in opportunity. 

• As a catalyst for change in teaching and 
learning in higher education. 

• Increasing economic development in a country 
and coping with the demands of globalization. 

Globalization and economic development are two of the 
most significant reasons for increasing higher education 
access. Globalization, knowledge society, Lisbon Strategy, 
and Bologna Process have become buzzwords in the higher 
education arena and influence all countries to some extent. 

For example, one could argue that the overwhelming motivation 
for successfully transitioning students from secondary to 
postsecondary education in the United States is fear associated 
with the effects of globalization. This fear spread rapidly in 
April 2005 when New York Times columnist Thomas Friedman 
published The World is Flat. 6 The book served as a wake-up call 
to Americans about the impending effects of globalization on 
the nation’s economic stature. Friedman focused on educational 
progress in countries such as India and China, which are 
producing greater numbers and proportions of highly educated 
workers than ever before. Friedman aimed to jolt the United 
States out of its complacent self-image of global powerhouse 
and encourage greater educational and economic progress. 



6 Thomas Friedman. 1 995. The World Is Flat: A Brief History of the Twenty-First Century. New York, 
NY: Farrar Straus and Giroux. 



Education policymakers were quick to follow Friedman’s lead. 
They now had a hook for engaging the American public in 
improving educational achievement and attainment. Using 
taglines such as “our international lead is slipping away” 7 
and “ [wjhile the United States has been mostly in a holding 
pattern, other countries have surged ahead,” 8 national 
education think tanks called on policymakers, educators, 
and business people to focus on improving high school 
graduation rates and postsecondary enrollment rates. 

Globalization encompasses financial markets, global 
interconnectedness, global and regional trade agreements, 
media, information systems, labor markets, telecommunication, 
and so on. 9 Increased participation in and access to higher 
education has become a global orthodoxy, promoted by 
national governments as well as agencies such as the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
(UNESCO), the World Bank, and the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD), to name a few. 

Europe has the additional conditions set by the Bologna 
Process and the Lisbon Strategy, which are themselves 
responses to a globalizing world. Education, including higher 
education, has become ever more important in the European 
agenda because of several developments, including EU 
expansion and the Bologna Process, which also covers some 
non-EU countries. The Lisbon Strategy, set down during the 
meeting of the European Council in Lisbon in March 2000, aims 
to make the EU the most competitive economy in the world and 



7 Education Trust presentation, “Access and Success in Higher Education: A Look at the Numbers,’ 
October 2007 (www2.edtrust.org/EdTrust/Press-pRoom/AccessToSuccessLaunch.htm). 

8 Education Commission of the States, “Closing the College Participation Gap: A National 
Summary,” October 2003, p.1 (www.ed.gov/policy/elsec/leg/esea02/index.html). 

9 N. Cloete, P Maassen, R. Fenel, T. Moja, T. Perold, and T. Gibbon,, eds., Transformation in Higher 
Education; Global Pressures and Local Realities in South Africa (Cape Town, South Africa: Juta 
and Company, 2002), 29. 
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